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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. ©., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD , COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartfora and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Susiness, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste ComMuNIsSM 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs‘(a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


HE great secret of justification is this ; 
God justifies himself and nothing else. 
There is none good but one, that is God.” 
He knows where his own life is and the souls 
in whom his righteous works are, and he will 
follow them to the lowest depths and bring 


or 


| them up and justify them ; he will recover them 


from all snares, imprisonments, temptations 
and besetments. When a man is taken pris- 
oner by an evil spirit and carried into actions 
that are evil, his individual life is always either 
asleep or struggling in some secret way against 
the spirit that is misleading him. Now that 
life which is thus asleep or ineffectually strug- 
gling against evil, is God’s life ; and God will 
find it out and justify it wherever it is, and 
deliver it. 

Salvation may be compared to the process 
of waking from sleep. If you have a stupid, 
lethargic sleep upon you, you know how hard 
it is to throw it off. You are semi-conscious, 
perhaps; you try to rouse yourself, but it is al- 
most impossible ; you feel an irresistible temp- 
tation to yield yourself to the spell. To really 
set your brain in motion and become wide 
awake, is quite a job. Salvation is something 
like that. You are under a magnetism, a night- 
mare of the devil that darkens your mind and 
the imaginations of your heart, so that you 
don’t know where you are, or what you are 
doing. Salvation is hearing the voice of God, 
deep down in your spirit, calling you to awake 
to the knowledge of God, and the knowledge 
of yourself as the child of God. There 1s 
nothing short of almighty power that can wake 
us up and keep us awake. We are in such cir- 
cumstances, for instance, as people are in who 
are nearly frozen to death; it is almost impossi- 
ble, you know, to keep them awake. You re- 
member that affair on the lake one winter long 
ago, when some of our boys got off so far 
skating on the ice that they almost froze to 
death. Mr. B had great difficulty to get 
T off the ice, because he wanted to lie 
down and sleep. It is so with the influence of 
the devil upon us. There is a temptation to 
give ourselves up to the impressions and work- 
ings of the senses, and lose all feeling of God 
and eternal life ; and that is sleep, the sleep of 
spiritual death. Christ comes to us as Mr. 
B—— went out after T , and gets hold of us 
and shakes us, and perhaps whips us to get us 
to wake up and escape. 











The thing that we finally wake up to is the 
righteousness of God in us. It is said in one 
of the prophets, “Lord, thou wilt ordain peace 
for us ; for thou hast wrought all our works in us,” 
and John says, “He that doeth truth cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made mani- 
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fest, that they are wrought in God.” Deep down 
in that part of us where Christ comes to us, 
and where the ear is that hears him, the work 
of God is going on; and there is life working 
there that wants to come to the light ; it is not 
afraid of the judgment, but covets and delights 
in it and is glad to come where the whole truth 
can be seen about it. What God works in us, 
he will follow and justify, and he will ordain 
peace for us, because he has wrought our works 
in us. 

People make great account of free agency 
and think it is degrading to act under another’s 
influence ; but let us not fear any such taunt. 
Let us not be ashamed to have God work upon 
usand in us. Let us submit ourselves to the 
righteousness of God. Let us be willing he 
should criticise, and suggest, and draw us, and 
brood over us, till we do his will and not our 
own, and act upon his wisdom and not ours. 
Let us heartily accept the position of acting 
under another’s influence—under God’s influ- 
ence—and let God work his work in us. That 
is a true, good, wholesome, rational position. 
It is a position in which we shall improve, and 
become sane and wise and behave well. 


If we let God work in us he will make us 
work so wisely that we shall be thoroughly jus- 
tified. Step by step it will be seen that we do 
the right thing, and nobody can find fault with 
us. In the judgment it will come to this: Any- 
thing that we have done that can be proved to 
have been our own work, will be condemned ; 
but anything that can be proved to be God’s 
work in us, will be justified. If you can look 
back anywhere and say, ‘“‘ There is a work that 
I did by inspiration ; there God moved me and 
worked in me,” then you may be sure that that 
work will have blessed results that you have 
not calculated or imagined. If it is a work 
that was truly done in the life of God, then 
there is a work that had in it the wisdom of 
God ; and that wisdom is omniscience that sees 
through eternity. You can say, “ Zhereis a 
work that will entitle me to demand profits ; 
there is an investment, not according to my 
foolishness, but according to God’s wisdom, 
that will give me dividends eternally.” 


THE NUTRIMENT OF LIFE. 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 


E are brought up to depend on the 

food which we eat for life; and on 
doctors, medicine, .and various outward things, 
for the restoration of life, when it becomes 
impaired by disease. This is the gross _phi- 
losophy of unbelief, looking through dark- 
ened eyes, and treating the subject on brute 
conditions and principles. It overlooks the 
first grand agent of life and health, stated by 
Christ at the close of his forty days’ fast : 
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“Man shall not live by bread alone, dut by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

This connection between our life and the 
word of God, is stated over and over again 
by Christ, with startling emphasis, and in the 
various forms of his expression, is a subject of 
inexhaustible interest and depth. “I am the 
bread of life.—As the living Father hath sent 
me, and I live by the Father; so he that eat- 
eth me shall live by me. This is that bread 
which came down from heaven; not as your fa- 
thers did eat manna and are dead; he that eat- 
eth of this bread shall live for ever.” etc. We 
need not repeat here the intense reiterations of 
this idea which occur in the conversation of 
the 6th of John, by which many of his disci- 
ples were offended; or those +in his conversa- 
tion with’ the woman of Samaria, and others. 
The reader who is interested, always finds 
profit in recurring to these passages for him- 
self. We will only note down some impres- 
sions that we have gathered from fresh thoughts 
and perceptions of the subject. 


1. As to the nature of the word of God 
which is offered as the sustainer of life, we un- 
derstand by it, ispiration, the living will of 
God going forth intelligently to man. Christ so 
defines it in the discourse we have quoted 
from: “The words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life.” Paul again, 
speaks of the word of God, as “ quick [Zving] 
and powerful, sharper than any two-edged 
sword,” etc. Every believer knows more or less 
of the meaning of this description—that the 
word of God is not merely a sound striking 
the ear, or a form meeting the eye, or a law ap- 
pealing to the conscience, but is a power pene- 
trating the heart. It is that which created 
light at the beginning, and which raised Christ 
from the dead. 

2. The effect of the Word of God received 
in our nature, is universal life. We see no 
reason whatever for qualifying and limiting the 
Scripture language in such a way as to make 
it mean only life to the soul, though here 
doubtless is its first and most important effect. 
Eating and drinking the living word of God, 
though a spiritual fact, sweeps with its conse- 
quences the whole circle of our nature, inclu- 
ding the body as well as the soul. Such was 
Christ’s view: “He that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me.”—‘ Not as your fathers did 
eat manna in the wilderness and are dead: 
he that eateth of this bread shall live forever.” 
— He that believeth in me, though he were 
dead yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die,” etc. It 
is a power of eternal life saving the soul, 
and taking effect constantly on the body—re- 
sulting sooner or later, as it did with Christ, in 
a perfect resurrection. Even with those who 
lose their bodies, it is an element that shall ulti- 
mately restore them: “ Whoso eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life: and I 
will raise him up at the last day.” 

This wholesale view, which includes the body 
as wellas the soul within the scope of Christ's 
meaning, is according to true philosophy as 
well as Scripture. The theory that puts a bar. 
rier between the soul and the body, limiting 
the effect of spiritual life to one, and excluding 
it from the other, is one of the absurdities of 





unbelief. Life cannot be divided up in that 
way. Every one knows by his own conscious- 
ness that life is a unit, and that the life of his 
body is a part—a frontier extension—of his 
central existence. Hence those who have “tast- 
ed the good word of God, and the powers of 
the world to come,” know by the deepest in- 
stinct, that the life-giving nutriment of their 
souls, is suitable and destined for their bodies 
also. Paul frequently urges this idea, as in 
the following passage: “Ifthe spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, 
he that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies by his spir- 
it that dwelleth in you.” Rom. 8: 11. And 
again, “I am crucified with Christ: never- 
theless 1 live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me: and ¢he life which I now live in the flesh, I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave himself for me.” Gal. 2: 20. He 
also wrote to the Philippians that he was press- 
ing forward to a full knowledge of Christ, “if 
by any means he might attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead.” 

3. How is the spiritual Word received into 
our nature? The process is oftenest compared 
in the Scriptures to eating: by which we are 
pointed to the conscious fact that our spiritual 
center has a receptive faculty and demand, 
corresponding to hunger, thirst and the re- 
ception of food. The Word of God, convey- 
ing his spiritual life, is its appropriate supply; 
and conjunction is effected by a natural pro- 
cess, whether it is called faith, believing, re- 
ceiving, or eating. It is the action of a wak- 
ened heart perceiving the natural object of its 
desire, in truth, and the Spirit of truth. We 
are exhorted “as new born babes, to desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that we may grow 
thereby.” 


4. The word of God, which is the bread of 
life, is always accessible tothe hungry. “Give 
us this day our daily bread,” is the authorized 
prayer of Christ. ‘“ Blessed are they that hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink. As the Scripture 
hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.” “Let him that is athirst, come. 
And whosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely.” The only thing wanted to re- 
receive a full and free supply, in all circumstan- 
ces, is the appetite ; and this God can give. 
Those whose heart-thirst has ever been awak- 
ened by the failure of outward objects, or 
otherwise, know how ready our heavenly Fa- 
ther is to give good things to them that ask 
him. And when, in these circumstances, a 
fresh inspiration of God’s will comes to the 
heart, either in the form of new truth, or a 
work to do, we know how truly it proves life 
to the whole man. A draught of the word of 
God, is better than food or medicine—at all 
times it is the agent of health to body and 
soul. 


—It is an axiom worthy of all acceptation, 
that We never tire in the service of God; and 
if we find ourselves burdened and cannot go 
about our work in a good genial spirit and make 
sport of it, it is time to inquire if we are not 
taking upon ourselves something that God does 
not want us to do. 





EXPERIMENTS ON THE BRAIN. 





E present below the most important part of 
Professor Ferrier’s report to the British 
Association, which we anticipated in an editorial of 
Oct. 27. Its bearing on Phrenology is at least so 
much as this: It explodes the general doctrine 
opposed to Phrenology which Professor Ferrier 
says has hitherto been held by the scientific world, 
viz., “that the brain subserves mental operations 
only as a whole, and that there are no parts spe- 
cially devoted to any particular function.” “ Locali- 
zation of the functions of the brain” is the title of 
the Report, and must be considered hereafter the 
established doctrine. And it strikes us that in con- 
sideration of the obvious direction which the new 
researches are taking, it would be wise as well as 
charitable for Dr. Carpenter and his associate 
savans to show a little less jealousy and contempt 
toward the labors of Gall and Spurzheim than is 
exhibited in the discussion at the conclusion of the 
Report. Professor Ferrier says : 


“‘T operated on nearly a hundred animals of all class- 
es—fish, frogs, fowls, pigeons, rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, 
cats, dogs, jackals and monkeys. The plan was to remove 
the skull, and keep the animal in a state of comparative 
insensibility by chloroform. So little was the operation 
felt that Ihave known a monkey, with one side of the 
skull removed, awake out of the state induced by chlo- 
roform and proceed to catch fleas or eat bread-and-but- 
ter. When the animal was exhausted I sometimes gave 
it a little refreshment, which it took in the midst of the 
experiments. 


“First, as to the experiments on cats, I found that on 
applying the electrode to a portion of the superior exter- 
nal convolution the animal lifted its shoulder and paw (on 
the opposite side to that stimulated) as if about to walk 
forward ; stimulating other parts of the same convolu- 
tion, it brought the paw suddenly back, or put out its 
foot as if to grasp something, or brought forward its 
hind leg as if about to walk, or held back its head as if 
astonished, or turned it on one side as if looking at 
something, according to the particular part stimulated. 
The actions produced by stimulating the various parts of 
the middle external convolution were a drawing up of 
the side of the face, a backward movement of the whiskers, 
a turning of the head, and a contraction of the pupil 
respectively. A similar treatment of the lower external 
convolution produced certain movements of the angles 
of the mouth; the animal opened its mouth widely, 
moved its tongue, and uttered loud cries, or mewed in a 
lively way, sometimes starting up and lashing its tail as 
if in afurious rage. The stimulation of one part of this 
convolution caused the animal to screw up its nostrils on 
the same side; and, curiously enough, it is that part 
which gives off a nerve to the nostril of the same side. 


“ Results much of the same character were produced 
by the stimulation of the corresponding or homologous 
parts of the rat, the rabbit, and the monkey. Acting on 
the anterior part of the ascending frontal convolution 
the monkey was made to put forward its hand as if about 
to grasp. Stimulation of other portions acted on the 
biceps, and produced a flexing of the fore-arm, or on 
the zygomatic muscles. The part that appeared to be 
connected with the opening of the mouth and the move- 
ment of the tongue was homologous with the part af- 
fected in man in cases of aphasia. Stimulation of the 
middle temporo-sphenoidal convolution produced no re- 
sults ; but the lower temporo-sphenoidal,when acted upon 
caused the monkey to shut its nostrils. No result was 
obtained in connection with the occipital lobes. 


“These experiments have an important bearing on 
the diagnosis in certain kinds of cerebral disease, and 
the exact localization of the parts affected. I was able 
to produce epileptic convulsions of all kinds in the ani- 
mals experimented on, as wel] as phenomena resem- 
bling those of chorea or St. Vitus’s dance. The experi- 
ments are also important anatomically, as indicating 
points of great significance in reference to the homology 
of the brain in lower animals and in man, and likewise 
served to explain some curious forms of expression com- 
mon to man and the lower animals. The common ten- 
dency, when any strong exertion is made with the right 
hand, to retract the angle of the mouth and open the 
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mouth on the same side, had been stated by Oken, in 
his Matur-geschichte, to be due to the homology between 
the upper limbs and the upper jaw ; the true explana- 
tion being that the movements of the fist and of the 
mouth are in such close relation to each other that when 
one is made to act powerfully the impression diffuses 
itself to the neighboring part of the brain and the two 
act together. 


“The experiments have likewise a physiological sig- 
nificance. There is reason to believe that when the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain are stimulated, ideas are excit- 
ed in the animals experimented upon, but it is difficult to 
say what the ideas are. There is, no doubt, a close re- 
lation between certain muscular movements and certain 
ideas which may prove capable of explanation. This 
is supported by the phenomena of epileptic insanity. 
The most important guide on the psychological aspect 
of the question is the disease known as aphasia. The 
part of the brain which is the seat of the memory of 
words is that which governs the movements of the 
mouth and the tongue. In aphasia the disease is gen- 
erally on the left side of the brain, in the posterior part 
of the inferior frontal convolution, and it is generally 
associated with paralysis of the right hand, and the rea- 
son might be supposed to be that the part of the brain 
affected is nearly related to the part governing the move- 
ments of the right hand. 


“It is essential to remember that the movements of the 
mouth are governed bi-laterally from each hemisphere, 
The brain is symmetrical, and I hold it to be a mistake 
to suppose that the faculty of speech is localized on the 
left side of the brain. The reason why an individual 
loses his speech when the left side of the brain is dis- 
eased is simply this. Most persons are right-handed, 
and therefore left-brained, the left side of the brain gov- 
erving the right side of the body. Men naturally seize 
a thing with the right hand, they naturally therefore use 
rather the left side of the brain than the right, and 
when there is disease, there, the individual feels like one 
who has suddenly lost the use of his right arm. 


“T may, finally. briefly allude to the results of 
stimulating the different ganglia. Stimulation of the 
corpora striata causes the limbs to be flexed ; the optic 
thalami produces no result: the corpora quadrigemina 
produce, when the anterior tubercles are acted upon, an 
intense dilatation of the pupil, and a tendency to draw 
back the head and extend the limbs as in opisthonos ; 
while the stimulation of the posterior tubercles leads +o 
the production of all kinds of noises. By stimulating 
the cerebellum various movements of the eye-balls are 
produced. 


“Inthe discussion which ensued Dr. Geo. Harley 
alluded to the effect of mental emotion on the bodily 
functions, and the possibility of producing disease by 
simply acting on the nervous system. Referring to 
phrenology, he said it was one thing to localize functions 
in the interior of the brain, and quite another to specify 
functions by manipulating the external cranium ; and he 
quoted a saying of Flourens with reference to phre- 
nology: ‘Themen who practice it are charlatans and 
the men who believe it are fools.’ 

“Dr. Carpenter remarked that the great work of the 
brain is done in the cortical substance, and in Dr. 
Ferrier’s experiments the first effect of the stimulus is 
upon that particular substance, producing an intensifi- 
cation of the circulation through it; being in that re- 
spect different from the ordinary stimulation of a nerve 
which acts on the fibrous substance of the medullary 
matter of the brain. He had long since expressed his 
disbelief in phrenology, which maintained that the animal 
functions were placed at the back of the head, and the in- 
tellectual at the front. Dr. Ferrier’s experiments tended 
to show that the real seat of the intellectual functions was 
in the posterior part of the brain. 


Dr. Brunton, however, alluded to the faculty of wiil 
and of self-restraint as distinguishing man from the 
lower animals, and said_ that this was probably situated 
in the anterior part of the brain. It was noticeable that 
criminals, who were deficient in that faculty, possessed 
only a small portion of brain in front of the head. 


Prof. Burdon Sanderson said that the stimulus in Dr. 
Ferrier’s experiments was, contrary to Dr. Carpenter’s 
supposition, exactly like the ordinary excitation of a 
nerve, and that the effect was produced in. an extremely 
short space of time,” 
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BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 

With farmer Allan at the farm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son, 
And she his niece. He often looked at them, 
And often thought, ‘I’ll make them man and wife.” 
Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all, 
And yearned toward William ; but the youth, because 
He had been always with her in the house, 
Thought not of Dora. 

Then there came a day 
When Allan called his son, and said, “ My son: 
I married late, but I would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die ; 
And I have set my heart upon a match. 
Now look therefore to Dora; she is well 
To look to; thrifty too beyond her age. 
She is my brother’s daughter ; he and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
In foreign lands ; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora ; take her for your wife ; 
For I have wished this marriage, night and day, 
For many years.” But William answered short : 
“T cannot marry Dora; by my life, 
I will not marry Dora.” Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled up his hands, and said : 
“You will not, boy! you dare to answer thus ! 
But in my time a father’s word was law, 
And so it shall be now for me. Look to’t; 
Consider, William: take a month to think, 
And let me have an answer to my wish ; 
Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack, 
And never more‘darken mv doors again!” 
But William answere:! madly ; bit his lips, 
And broke away. The more he looked at her 
The less he liked her ; and his ways were harsh ; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The montk was out he left his father’s house, 
And hired himself to work within the fields ; 
And half in love, half spite, he wooed and wed 
A laborer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. 


Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan called 
His niece and said: “ My girl, I love you well; 
But if you speak with him that was my son, 

Or change a word with her he calls his wife, 

My home is none of yours. My will is law.” 
And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 
“Tt cannot be ; my uncle’s mind will change !” 

And days went on, and there was born a boy 
To William ; and then distresses came on him ; 
And day by day he passed his father’s gate, 
Heart-broken, and his father helped him not. 
But Dora stored what little she could save, 

And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it ; till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And looked with tears upon her boy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said: 

“T have obeyed my uncle until now, 

And I have sinned, for it was all through me 
This evil came on William at the first. 

But, Mary, for the sake of him that’s gone, 

And for your sake, the woman that he chose, 
And for this orphan, I am come to you. 

You know there has not been for these five years 
So full a harvest ; let me take the boy, 

And I will set him in my uncle’s eye 

Among the wheat ; that when his heart is glad 
Of the full harvest, he may see the boy, 

And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone.” 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 
Far off the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not ; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child ; 

And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 
But her heart failed her ; and the reapers reaped, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 
And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle’s eye. 





Then when the farmer passed into the field 
He spied her, and left his men at work, 
And came and said, “ Where were you yesterday ? 
Whose child is that? What are you doing here?” 
So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground, 
And answered softly, ‘‘ This is William’s child!” 
“ And did I not,” said Allan, * did I not 
Forbid you, Dora?” Dora said again: 
“Do with me as you will, but take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone 
And Allan said, ‘I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 
I must be taught my duty, and by you! 
You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well—for I will take the boy ; 
But go you hence, and never see me more.” 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flowers fell 
At Dora’s feet. She bowed upon her hands, 
And the boy’s cry came to her from the field, 
More and more distant. She bowed down her head, 
Remembering the day when first she came, 
And all the things that had been. She bowed down 
And wept in secret ; and the reapers reaped, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

Then Dora went to Mary’s house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary saw the boy 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
To God, that helped her in her widowhood. 
And Dora said, “ My uncle took the boy ; 
But, Mary, let me live and work with you ; 
He says that he will never see me more.” 
Then answered Mary, “ This shall never be, 
That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself; 
And, now I think, he shall not have the boy, 
For he will teach him harshness, and to slight 
His mother ; therefore thou and I will go, 
And I will have my boy, and bring him home ; 
And I will beg of him to take thee back ; 
But if he will not take thee back again, 
Then thou and I will live within one house, 
And work for William’s child until he grows 
Of age to help us.” 

So the women kissed 

Each other, and set out and reached the farm. 
The door was off the latch ; they peeped and saw 
The boy set up betwixt his grandsire’s knees, 
Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm, 
And clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, 
Like one that loved him ; and the lad stretched out 
And babbled for the golden seal, that hung 
From Allan’s watch and sparkled by the fire. 
Then they came in ; but when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her : 
And Allan sat him down, and Mary said : 

“O father !—if you will let me call you so 
I never came a-begging for myself, 
Or William, or this child ; but now I come 
For Dora: take her back ; she loves you well. 
O, sir, when William died, he died at peace 
With all men ; for I asked him, and he said, 
He could not ever rue his marrying me.— 
I had been a patient wife: but, sir, he said 
That he was wrong to cross his father thus ; 
‘God bless him !’ he said, ‘and may he never know 
The troubles I have gone through!’ Then he turned 
His face and passed—unhappy that I'am ! 
But now, sir, let me have my boy, for you 
Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 
His father’s memory ; and take Dora back, 
And let all this be as it was before.” 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. ‘There was silence in the room ; 
And all at once the old man burst in sobs :— 

“T have,been to blame—to blame! I have killed 

my son! 

I have killed him—but I loved him—my dear son ! 


May God forgive me !—I have been to blame. 
Kiss me, my children ! ” 

Then they clung about 
The old man’s neck, and kissed him many times. 
And all the man was broken with remorse ; 
And all his love came back a hundredfold ; 
And for three hours he sobbed o’er William’s child, 
Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 
Within one house together ; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death, 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





‘ba CIRCULAR will always be sent to all who 
wish to receive it—as gladly to those who are 
unable to pay its nominal price as to those who in 
some degree voluntarily share with us the burden 
of its publication ; but we earnestly desire that it 
should not go to any person who does not care 
to read it: and as it is probable that some have 
sent for it during the year from simple curiosity, 
or on the recommendation of friends, or for other 
reasons, who do not choose to longer receive it, we 
hereby give notice, as is our annual custom, that 
the CIRCULAR wr// be sent after Fanuary 1st only 
to those who shall previously renew their subscrip- 
tions. Those who have prepaid for a term beyond 
January Ist, as wellas those who have quite recently 
applied for the paper, are of course excepted from 
this notification. This rule makes it necessary 
for many old subscribers and well-tried friends to 
write to us~even those to whom we might safely 
send the CrRcULAR, with the assurance that it 
would be appreciated. 

Our readers may rest assured that we are 
hearty in offering the CIRCULAR /reely, as hereto- 
fore, and that the discrimination used in this no- 
tice is only such as seems to be necessary to protect 
us from needless expense. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 





Harriet M. Worpen, Eprror. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1873. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY ABOUT US. 


HE Oneida Community has been a subject 

of discussion in the public prints for the last 
quarter of a century. At times the debate dies 
away, and then it starts up again. Just before the 
late disturbance in money matters there began to be 
signs of a public panic about the O. C., and at the 
present time the old discussion is quite lively. It 
is not all on one side, however. Indeed we have 
been happily surprised from time to time by the 
reasonable and generous treatment accorded to us 
by the newspapers of Central New York, whose 
editors must be supposed to be best acquainted 
with us. We may as well repeat for our readers 


some things that they say. Here are two speci- 


mens of late date: 


From the Utica Daily Observer. 

The Oneida Community numbers about two hun- 
dred and fifty men, women and children, who con- 
stitute not only a Community, but a religious sect, 
calling themselves .“ Perfectionists” or ‘“ Bible 
Communists,” receiving all the Bible as inspired, 
and basing their faith and practice upon their inter- 
pretation of it, and the inspiration or “ spiritual 
insight” they claim for themselves. They have 
been located on their present domain since 1847— 
twenty-six years. Their property consists of 664 
acres of choice land. with three excellent water- 
powers and a manufacturing interest valued at 
$200,000. Upon this property are located not only 
their model factories, but the elegant buildings in 
which they reside. They live as one family, work 
as one family, and act as one family; attend to 
their own businéss, practicing the cardinal virtues 
of industry and integrity, and receiving therefor 
the rewards of prosperity, while experimenting in 
their ideas of a higher life. 

The Community is in no sense a “ nuisance.” 
On the contrary, it is a positive blessing to the 
locality where it is placed. No finer example of 
quiet industry and inflexible honesty can be found. 
Its products are the best of their class, are just 
what they are represented to be, and command the 
best prices wherever they are offered. Its dealings 
are open, straightforward and honorable, always 
and under all circumstances. It furnishes lucra- 
tive employment not only to its own members, but 
to large numbers of its neighbors. It manufac- 
tures articles of iron, silk and lumber, carries on 
extensive farming operations, and sends to market 
vast quantities of fruits. Its cash business cannot 
fall far short of a million dollars yearly. Its mem- 
bers use neither tobacco nor strong drink, are 
models of good order, tenderly care for each other, 
and treat the world outside with uniform courtesy 
and respect. 





Such a body is certainly not a “ nuisance,” nor 
is it quite so clear that the “virtuous classes” 
should agree to “abate” it. It would be well to 
reflect whether an organized body of two hundred 
and fifty persons, using neither tobacco nor whisky, 
cheating no one, injuring no one, quarreling with 
no one, religious, prosperous, happy, at peace with 
the world and harmonious among themselves, is a 
thing that should be “abated” by anybody, or any- 
where. Are such bodies common among the Pres- 
byterians, or the Methodists, or the Universalists, 
or any other denomination? Are they frequent out- 
side of the denominations? If not, ought we to 
hasten to “abate” a body of people whose success 
in cultivating the great practical virtues of life is 
undisputed ? Are honesty, integrity, sobriety and 
honor such common and worthless plants that we 
must trample them under foot ? 

But it is said that the views of the Community 
in regard to marriage are shocking to our sense of 
propriety. Grant it; so were those of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. We neither apologize for nor 
defend their views in this respect. Whatever these 
views are, they form leading planks in the religious 
platiorm on which the Community stands. As re- 
ligious views, these people are clearly entitled to 
maintain them, by the spirit if not the letter of our 
laws ; especially when these views can hurt no one 
but themselves. Immorality and vice of every 
kind, as well as all “ free love ” notions as common- 
ly received, are as strongly condemned by the 
Communists as by any others ; in fact, it is a chief 
point of their faith that their marriage system 
forms the only relief from the tremendous evils ot 
this character which have forever affected society. 

The Community invites no new members, nor has 
it for many years, as its number is filled up to the 
point which is deemed wise. It has no room for 
more and desires no more. It is not, therefore, a 
proselyting body. It regards itself as experi- 
mental, and engaged in simply testing the correct- 
ness of its views as to a better life, for the benefit 
of all mankind, as well as its own. 

In view of all of these facts, may we not suggest 
to other and stronger religious bodies the advice of 
Gamaliel on a similar occasion : 

“ Refrain from these men, and let them alone ; 
for if this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it.” 

Certainly, if the views of the Community are 
visionary, they will sooner or later come to nought, 
if left alone, and the failure will furnish another ex- 
ample to mankind of the folly of entertaining their 
exalted hopes; while the persecution of such a 
body of men will as certainly create them friends 
and multiply followers, spread abroad more widely 
the peculiarities of the sect, and make its delusions 
more popular. 





From the Fulton Times. 

Let us premise that our facilities for obtaining 
information have not been peculiar above those of 
the thousands who visit the Community’s premises 
every year. 

The Community is, first of all, a voluntary asso- 
ciation of practical religionists. The sermons of 
Christ and the epistles of Paul constitute the basis 
of their faith, and the example of the Savior 
while on earth is their rule of action. Their theo- 
ries are not so strangely unlike the theories of 
most orthodox sects that they need excite appre- 
hension; but they present a strong contrast to 
most other religious sects in that they exemplify 
their theories in every day practice. They preach 
charity, kindness, forbearance in their daily de- 
meanor ; they illustrate by their dealings with men 
their faith in the saving power of the golden rule. 
They abstain from hypocrisy, dishonesty, lying, 
profanity, and all manner of what they conceive to 
be immorality, not simply on one day of the week 
but on the whole seven. They “love one another,” 
as they are commanded, not merely in theory, 
which is belied by practice, but in fact. 

They are cleanly, frugal, industrious, temperate 
and unobtrusive in their habits, and hence thrifty 
in their business. Their immense trade in traps, 
silks and preserved fruits—and to some extent, we 
believe, in blooded cattle and sheep—is the result 
of a wide-spread popular conviction that they are 
rigidly and conscientiously honest and reliable. 

They do not seek to make proselytes. Their 
publications and peculiar sentiments are never 
“pushed,” but are supplied only to those that 
apply for them. 

Their business managers are men and women 
who have demonstrated their fitness for and title 
to their positions by actual experiment. 


They believe that the world would be better if 





mankind were better; hence they make the im- 
provement of mankind a subject of careful and 
intelligent study. 

Their government is that of free criticism, sub- 
stantially the same as obtains in all associated 
bodies whether organized or unorganized. The 
member whose conduct varies so much from that 
of the body that it becomes obnoxious to the body, 
is compelled, simply by the force of popular senti- 
ment, to conform or retire. 

Whatever may be their rules or methods govern- 
ing the intercourse of the sexes, their women are 
absolutely free from the tyranny to which wives are 
too frequently subject, even in the most respectable 
companionship—the tyranny of involuntary mater- 
nity and of inopportune and offensive sexual asso- 
ciation. It need scarcely to be argued, even to the 
best of mothers and the most devoted of wives, 
how dear this freedom must be. 

They have illustrated the benefits and profits of 
co-operative industry, and the possibility of harmo- 
ny and thrift under intelligent management. 

Be it understood that in saying thus much we do 
not intend to indorse nor condemn the peculiar 
customs or creeds of the Community ; and it is not 
impossible that they would be quite as undecided 
about accepting or rejecting our notions and 
creeds. * * * * We keep in mind that the 
acceptance of rules of action different from our 
own is not a crime, and not necessarily an offense 
to the charitably disposed Christian person; and 
moreover it is by no means as unpopular as it used 
to be. Unquestionably in the light of the present 
day, the most that any one sect bas a right to de- 
mand of another—or of an individual—is, honesty 
to conviction and faithfulness to honestly conceived 
and entertained ideas of duty. 


WHAT WE SAY FOR OURSELVES. 





N the late denunciations against us, our general 
morality and good behavior are admitted; no 
charge of trespass on society around us, sexual or 
otherwise, is pretended ; the only averment is that 
the intercourse of the sexes, within our own circle, 
is unrestricted—subject to no regulation whatever. 

With this charge we take issue, and reply : 

It is not true. Itis not near the truth. It is 
the reverse of truth. 

The facts that sustain this reply are well known 
to all who have read our publications, and indeed 
to all who have in any way the slightest acquaint- 
ance with our principles and practices. 

To those who have no such acquaintance we 
offer the following advice : 

Do not believe this great falsehood. It is the 
inconsiderate assertion of prejudiced and ignorant 
men, who cannot really believe it themselves ; for 
they know that human society cannot exist without 
some regulation of sexual passion. 

Take pains to ascertain the truth for yourselves. 
When you do, you will find that the intercourse of 
the sexes in the Oneida Community is under more 
stringent regulation than it is in general society. 

We aver, (1,) that the intercourse of the sexes 
in the Oneida Community is open to the criticism 
and controlled by the good sense of the entire 
body, instead of being left, as it is in marriage, to 
the mercy of each man’s passions dealing with wo- 
man in single-handed and irresponsible privacy ; 
(2,) that the intercourse of the sexes in the Oneida 
Community is, next to religion, the great subject 
of scientific and conscientious study, instead of 
being left, as it usually is, to the sensual drift of 
fashion and ignorance ; (3,) that the intercourse of 
the sexes in the Oneida Community is restricted by 
the voice and heart of all to entire abstinence from 
the propagative act, except when propagation is 
agreed upon by the parties with the approbation of 
the Community; (4,) that the practical result of 
these regulations, and others similar, is a state of 
society approaching much nearer to the self-denial 
of the Shakers than to the imaginary anarchy with 
which we are charged. 

At a regular meeting of the Community the fore- 
going expression was accepted by unanimous vote 
and ordered to be published. 

(A true copy), W. A. Hinps, Chairman, 
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PLAIN TALKS UPON PRACTICAL RELIGION: 
Being Plain Answers to Earnest Inquirers. By 
Geo. Albert Lomas, Shakers, N. Y. Price 10 
cents. 


We received some weeks since a copy of the 
above pamphlet from the author, with a polite re- 
quest to notice it in the CIRCULAR. We should 
hardly feel free to ask the Shaker and Shakeress to 
notice one of our pamphlets, ‘“‘ Male Continence,” 
or “Scientific Propagation,” for instance ; but that 
does not matter. The only question with us is as 
to the character of the notice we should give. We 
cannot commend the pamphlet as entertaining, 
though superior in this respect to most Shaker pub- 
lications, and written by one whom we know to be 
far from dull himself. We cannot commend its sub- 
ject matter as a whole, for some of the big errors of 
the Shaker system show themselves here and there. 
So the best we can do is to say that it is a neat, 
well-printed pamphlet of twenty-four pages, filled 
with short articles answering the following ques- 
tions: “What is the World?” “What means 
Evading the Cross?” ‘What is Eternal Life ?” 
“What Means ‘I am the Resurrection?’” “ Does 
Christianity admit of Private Property?” ‘“ Why 
do Individuals make Excuses from being Chris- 
tians?” “Are you not failing to keep the Com- 
mand, ‘ Go forth and Multiply ?’” “ Do the Sha- 
kers Worship Ann Lee?” “Are the Shakers 
Spiritualists?” ‘Do those once Married enjoy 
their Change to a Shaker Life?” “Can we Live 
the Shaker-Life Here?” “What is your Form 
of Worship?” Does your Hand-Labor Aid the 
Subjection of the Spirit to Christ?” ‘What 
shall I do to be a Shaker ?” w. 


Because my neighbor sees and hears and feels 
something I do not, that is no excuse for my disbe- 
lieving he feels and hears and sees what he says he 
does. My neighbor hasn’t a “musical ear.” He 
can’t whistle “O dear, what can the matter be ?” 
without mixing it all up with “Oft in the stilly 
night,” or “ Jordan is a hard road to trabble,” for 
instance, to save his life. No more can he tell 
whether the orchestra is playing the “ Overture to 
the Poet and Peasant,” or a set of waltzes by La- 
bitzky. For that reason I am not going to sit coolly 
by and hear him argue that those who say there is 
any difference of sound between A and & of the 
diatonic scale, have sick imaginations. No indeed! 
He had better be more modest. Let him be quiet, 
and admit that there may be more in the world 
than he has yet dreamed of in his philosophy. 
Because my Aunt Hetty is hard of hearing, is that 
any sign that there is no difference between the 
words, Sguash and Lycurgus ? ° 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 
—The day of buckwheat pancakes has come. 


—The juveniles are in high glee over the advent 
of winter, and sliding down hill is all the rage, 
though there is scarcely snow enough to cover the 
ground. 


—The silk-department has bought twenty bush- 
els of winter apples for manufacturing purposes ; 
it has been discovered that by judicious application 
they make the silk run better. 


—Our thanks to our friend, Mr. Hiram Close, of 
Galveston, Texas, for one hundred pounds of fine 
pecan nuts which arrived on Wednesday. It is 
many years now since Mr. Close first favored us 
with this much appreciated gift which he has re- 
peated almost annually. 


—Mr. Newhouse lately built a row-boat for Jop- 
pa. Two of our men launched it last week in the 
feeder at Oneida, and proceeded thence to the 





canal, then into Oneida Creek, and thus onward to 
the Lake. No adventures enlivened the voyage, 
which must have been sufficiently cool for comfort. 


—It is at length definitely settled that if parts 
of the scalp are cleared of hair by machinery, new 
hair will again appear. The latest investigation of 
the subject was carried on by a young lady of ten- 
der years in the silk-room about two weeks since. 
In a moment of inadvertence she thrust a large 
curl among some gear-wheels. The new hair has 
taken a good start. 


—One of the young ladies who attends the class 
in Dana’s Geology was seen conning her lesson 
the other day with Webster’s Unabridged at her 
right hand, and a Physical Geography and an atlas 
at her left: Some one suggested that she cap her 
head with the family Bible, make a cushion of Ap- 
pleton’s Cyclopzedia, and use the latest Patent-Office 
Report for a footstool. 


—‘“‘Where is Mr. Ellis?” is an inquiry often 
heard. Mr. Ellis is our house-carpenter, jobbing 
cabinet-maker, our handy man at all kinds of fur- 
niture-mending. Does your rocking-chair need 
glueing, your bedstead need fixing? Is your chair 
too high, your table toolow? Do you want more 
hooks in the closet, a shelf in the corner of your 
room? Ask Mr. Ellis, or put a note in his post- 
office box, and your wishes will be attended to. 
Mr. Ellis is a painstaking Englishman, ever genial 
and desirous of pleasing, and does a great deal in 
an unobtrusive, cheerful way to add to the comforts 
of our home. 


—The dye-house sewer empties into the creek, 


about a quarter of a mile above the bridge between 
O. C. and the Villa. On some days the stream is 
colored fora long distance by the various dyes 
which pass into it. The stones on the bottom have 
taken artificial hues which remain unchanged, 
though the water runs clear for a week or more. A 
party of early walkers, on a constitutional to the 
bridge this morning before breakfast, saw a curious 
phenomenon. The chemical mixture for sudsing 
the silk, combined with a few light snow-flakes, 
was floating on the surface of the water in foamy 
circles of all diameters from three to twelve inches. 
The circumference seemed to be frozen, while 
the center looked like frothed milk. One of the 
girls thought these creamy discs resembled water- 
lilies; but Mr. L., one of our jesters, called them 
‘chemical pancakes !” 


—The last funny story about us came in the 
letter of a correspondent from New York: “I 
don’t know whether any of your members happened 
to be present when Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol 
spoke at the ‘Woman’s Congress’ in this city re- 
cently. In her address upon ‘ Enlightened Mother- 
hood’ she referred to the O. C., and spoke of their 
system as representing to the child all the security 
of the indissoluble home and marriage, with the ad- 
vantage of freedom to the mothers. At the close of 
her address one of the ladies on the platform told 
her she regretted infinitely her allusion to the O. C. 
as it would be understood as indorsement, and it 
was very well known that their system was a fail- 
ure as regarded children, for no child in the O. C. 
was ever known to smile / What do you think of 
that?” If the speaker had said that no child in 
the O. C. was ever known to cry, we think she 
would n’t have hit so wide of the truth. A lady 
now visiting us, who has been here for a week, said 
this morning that she thought all our children to- 
gether cried less than those of many small families 
she had known, and as for their laughing they were 
the jolliest little creatures she ever saw. One rea- 
son why our children cry so little is because, from 
the earliest dawn of intelligence, they are taught 
self-control. A late writer, commenting on the 
O. C. says: “The careful training which is the 
chief characteristic of the system advocated by the 





Community may, or may not, be the truest princi- 
ple for these little ones; but the most careless 
observer of childhood sees that it is, at best, an 
irrepressible state, and feels that he would not 
have that irrepressibleness subdued if he could.” 
We consider this a most pernicious doctrine, for 
we know by experience and observation that the 
children that are most obedient, and earliest learn 
to exercise self-control, are far the happiest. 


“ON TIME.” 
Eliza Burts Story. 
—“ Do you want to hear about a queer affair 
that brother Abram and I got into this morning ?” 
“Oh! yes! do tell us all about it.” 


“Well, you must know that Mother Burt has or 
or did have an aunt, ninety years old or there- 
abouts, living somewhere near Vernon Center, and 
with her usual tenderness for all of her relations, 
she had told us before she last went to Walling- 
ford, that it was her wish that we should visit this 
venerable lady. I had frequently reminded Abram 
of our duty in this respect, but he had put off 
going from day to day for several weeks. This 
morning, however, being very pleasant, he took a 
sudden fancy to go. We dressed ourselves decent- 
ly for the occasion, and were soon on the road. 
Reaching Vernon Center a little before eleven 
o’clock, we inquired for the house of our relative. 
Neither of us had ever been there, nor had we ever 
seen the old lady. The man we asked told us to 
follow some carriages that he pointed out, as they 
were going he said to that very house to attend a 
funeral appointed for eleven o’clock. We followed 
on, and arriving with the party, found ourselves 
just in season for the solemn services. But what 
were our emotions on learning that the deceased 
was our dear mother’s aunt, whom we had come 
to visit! There she lay in the coffin pale and still ; 
there was a house full of people come to bury her ; 
there was the minister ready with his sermon; and 
there were we just in season to take our places 
among the mourners, who, by the way were very 
few and needed reinforcement. We introduced 
ourselves as well as we could to the household, 
consisting of four persons all told, the principal of 
whom was the surviving male consort, ninety-two 
years old, anda middle-aged daughter of the de- 
ceased by a previous husband (the late pair having 
married at the mature ages of seventy and seventy- 
two respectively). This lady, our mother’s cousin, re- 
joiced over us profusely, exclaiming again and again, 
“ How glad I am that you have come! The Lord 
surely sent you!” etc. Meanwhile the old gentle- 
man, bereaved of his companion, was weeping as 
though his heart would break. We performed our 
duty as mourners with all the propriety we could 
command. We thought how our mother would 
have appreciated the situation, and for her sake we 
did our best. We had no crape, but our clothes 
were dark-colored, all except Abram’s drab hat; 
and fortunately by some strange premonitory in- 
stinct he had put a black cap in his coat pocket, 
which was now brought to bear. To tell the truth, 
I felt sometimes an inclination to laugh as well as 
cry, when I thought of the strange change of our 
programme from a visit toa funeral. After the ser- 
mon, which was an hour long, and the singing, in 
which Abram joined with good effect, we, with the 
rest, viewed the face of the corpse with due solem- 
nity and tears, thinking how odd it was that we 
should see our dear kinswoman for the first time 
and also for the last. Then we took our place in the 
funeral-procession next after the chief mourners, 
and accompanied the corpse to the grave a mile 
distant. When all the solemnities were finished we 
exchanged some kindly words of parting with our 
new-found relations, and set our faces toward 
home, pondering on our way whether it were Provi- 
dence or chance or Abram’s clairvoyance that 
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brought us to that funeral so exactly “on time.” 


—Did you ever ride on an “accommodation 
train,” that is, a freight train with a passenger coach 
attached? If not, then listen toa late experience 
of ours and beware! We were at Joppa, and 
wanted to go to O. C. by the first train. The “ac- 
commodation” seemed the only available one but 
we were uncertain as to when it was due. We con- 
sulted the only time-table in the place in vain—it 
was quite out of date. Mr. P. was confident that the 
time was 11.20. Relying upon this we set out for 
the station, supposing we should have ample time, 
and so we did as it proved, though not in the way 
we anticipated. While yet at some distance from 
the station we were surprised to hear the rattle and 
rush of an in-coming train. “ Can that be our train,? 
it certainly is not 11.20 yet.” We soon saw the 
train gliding into the station. It was the accommo- 
dation, and though we were somewhat encumbered 
with baggage, we were fain to run for it. We were 
aboard in short order and found by the prolonged 
stop that our run had been quite unnecessary. Start- 
ing at length, the train jogged on at a rate cer- 
tainly conducive to a sense of safety. The only 
fear we heard expressed was that we might be run 
into from behind. Under other circumstances our 
moderate speed tight have been favorable for 
viewing the country, but here the scenery was de- 
cidedly uninteresting, and lacked the charm of 
novelty. The passengers seemed to accept the 
situation good humoredly, indulging in some pleas- 
ant raillery. One man would get off at every sta- 
tion, “to prevent their stopping there until to- 
morrow,” he observed. At last we drew into 
O——. Here there was a change of passengers, 
and the car filled up. Now commenced a series of 
operations that we suppose were necessary, and 
“all right,” but the significance of which was to us 
somewhat of a puzzle. First there was a switching 
onto a side-track, when the train was broken up, 
and a great puffing engine backed up behind us, 
and amid the ringing of bells, and toot-toots, from 
the engines, we commenced a “ forward and back ” 
movement. After a series of these evolutions, we 
came to a full stop, and there remained. Time 
wore on, passengers chatted, joked at the expense, 
of the train, and waited. Some more uneasy than 
the rest, would go out, and endeavor to find out the 
time of starting, but soon returned no wiser than 
before. At last the bell sounded, and after a stop 
of three quarters of an hour, we moved on. There 
was no more delay, and in a few minutes we were 
landed at O. C. station. Distance traveled, twelve 
miles. Time, two hours. Just six miles an hour! 
Are we relapsing to the stage-coach? But we bear 
no ill-will against “the accommodation.” If it moves 
with deliberation and makes interminable stops at 
stations, it is certainly very safe, (barring the one 
possibility previously alluded to ) and as the longer 
it waits, the more accommodating, we suppose it 
really is, why it may be as “broad as it is long,” 
after all. 


A HANDY PLACE. 


—The “nursery kitchen” once more if you 
please, though Miss Factotum says “that’s a 
theme that has been ‘written up’ these twenty 
times already!” But I am pretty sure it has not 
been written about just as I am going to write 
about it; so nothing daunted I proceed. 


I was sitting in this cozy little room the other 
evening, ensconsed in the large easy chair, with 
both feet in the oven—this is the only stove in the 
house, so that if a body wants to toast his feet, 
in the old-fashioned way, here he must come—lis- 
tening to the most soothing of sounds, the hum- 
ming of a tea-kettle, and enjoying my own thoughts 
which at this time were unusually tranquil, when 
in came a bevy—I might almost say a bouquet—of 
laughing girls, Lily, Edith, Carrie, Jessie and 





Isabel, which put an end to my train of reflec- 
tions inno time. They were gushing with merri- 
ment and had here convened to have their laugh 
out. The fun over, and tempted by the con- 
veniences at hand, hot water and a pantry full of 
good things, they proposed to regale themselves 
with a dish of ginger-tea. They were so noisy 
over their beverage that others passing by were 
attracted to the scene, and soon became partak- 
ers of the steaming decoction. After they had 
drunk their fill, and chatted awhile pleasantly with 
this one and that, this lively quintette took leave 
as they had entered—en masse. But I was not left 
alone, for now others were seeking the warmth of 
the stove as well as myself. Aunt Betsey stepped 
in to get a “bite of cracker,” and Uncle James sat 
down to a “good bowl of milk.” Sarah Elizabeth 
put a basin of molasses on the stove to boil, as she 
said she had a “terrible tickling sensation” in her 
throat. This “brought down the house,” as it 
were, and in less than five minutes—ten at the 
most—the room was filled with men and women, 
young men and maidens—coming one at a time, in 
couples, and in twos or threes, or “happening 
along” as they said, to inquire “what on earth 
was going on now?” And after ascertaining, and 
“just tasting to see if it was good,” went quietly 
on their way. Then Jane Augusta brought in a 
huge slice of ginger-bread and laid it on the table, 
“for any one who felt a little hungry.” People 
were continually passing back and forth (this is a 
regular thoroughfare) and strange to say! each 
one broke off a piece of the ginger-bread, and in 
less time than I can write it, every crumb had dis- 
appeared. It was now nine o’clock and the tide of 
hungry callers began to ebb—most of the folks 
were going to bed. I was once more left to the 
singing tea-kettle and my own thoughts. 

As I glanced round the room I perceived 
that this place contained a little of everything. 
What a handy receptacle! Here, every one in the 
house feels free to hang his garments, or “leave 
things round as it happens,” or when burdened with 
books and luggage, to lay them down “just for a 
little while.” Here, everything is open to the pub- 
lic—of course we allude to the Community public 
—and the public makes itself perfectly at home. 
Everything about the room betokens that this is the 
case. The frames on two sides of the apartment 
that extend from floor to ceiling, are literally full 
though not arranged at all according to our Nancy’s 
idea of good order. The hanging lamp was bright- 
ly shining, so that I had a fine opportunity to take 
observation of the situation. I made a hasty in- 
ventory of the most conspicuous objects that met 
my view, beginning with the articles hanging on the 
frame : 

A huge blue bed-quilt ; a long towel ; a baby’s 
pink double-gown ; a faded kitchen apron, suspend- 
ed sleeves downward; a pair of blue overalls; 
three or four elaborately trimmed undergarments, 
and “white as the driven snow;” four pairs of 
baby-shoes ; five or six pairs of children’s stock- 
ings; a drab and blue “kiss-me-quick” or some 
kind of head-gear; a broadcloth coat ; a scarlet 
breakfast-shawl and a blue breakfast-shawl; a 
brown woolen gown and a red calico gown ; a man’s 
hat; a shaker; a boy’s sack; several tippets knot- 
ted together ; sheets and pillow-cases ; a pocket; a 
strip of green calico and a scorched ironing-sheet. 
On the ironing-table near by was a pile of neatly 
folded clothes, two books, a cup-and-saucer, a tum- 
bler, a holder, a knife, a spoon, a newspaper and a 
white “cloud.” 
well laden with white toweling. A basket contain- 
ing a little of “all sorts,” from bits of cloth for 
ironing purposes, to clothes-pins and babies’ play- 
things, was next in line. The sills of the two 
windows were well “ set out ” with pails, bowls and 
pitchers, containing the milk and porridge for the 


Two diaper-frames stood next, . 
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many little sleepers in the adjoining bedrooms. 
The bulletin-board was put to use not only by the 
notice-man, but some absurd individual had hung a 
pair of pantaloons over one corner and a child’s 
flannel skirt over the other; in the center were 
dangling strips of lace and vari-colored ribbon, 
and the board itself was nearly concealed. The 
table behind me, used as breakfast-table by “ our 
youngest,” was strewn with soiled crockery, and 
looked as if it were ready to “ride out.” The 
stove was covered with one thing and another— 
flat-irons, two tea-kettles, one or two basins of 
porridge and Sarah Elizabeth’s basin of molasses, 
which she had left to my care until she came for it. 

In spite of the medley presented by our comfort- 
able little kitchen by lamp-light, every body says it 
is one of the most attractive places of a winter’s 
evening, in the building. We have not time or 
space to tell the pleasant tales that we have listened 
to while enjoying the warmth of this cheery little 
kitchen, but suffice it that they have been merry. 
But truth to say, this room is sometimes very or- 
derly. Call in after Aunt Delight has washed the 
dishes and done up the work some morning, and 
ten chances to one, you will find everything in ap- 
ple-pie order. The only trouble is, it don’t stay so. 
Every body makes a litter—and what is every 
body’s business is nobody’s business, you know— 
therefore nobody is to blame. So we take comfort 
of our “ pocket kitchen” and ignore the confusion. 

GITANO. 

—Wednesday evening Mr. Hinds suggested the 
evening meeting as a subject of conversation, and 
thereupon an animated discussion ensued. These 
gatherings are one of the chief means of fellow- 
ship and the circulation of the home-spirit; it is 
therefore very important that they be kept in an 
edifying state. How shall we improve them? For 
one thing there ought to be simplicity and freedom 
on the part of all. It is not necessary to be able 
to make a speech in order to take part in the con- 
versation here. The simplest remarks often inter- 
est others and attract the love of our brothers and 
sisters. ‘There is scarcely a subject discussed but 
that each member has some thought concerning it 
which he would freely express to any one or two 
or three of his companions ; but he perhaps thinks 
that what he would say is not of sufficient importance 
to present to the family, and the idea of so large an 
audience strikes terror to his soul ; so he says noth- 
ing. We ought to feel ashamed of being afraid of 
each other in our own home circle. Some say they 
have no talent for edification. This is a great mis- 
take; in so saying and thinking they cheat not only 
themselves, but the Community. The man who 
put to use his five talents received the same re- 
ward that was given to him who had ten talents. 
However humble are the gifts God has bestowed 
on us, we have no right to bury them but should 
put them to service in faith. 


One said that he supposed speech would always 
be among the best modes of communication ; but 
he should be glad to have the liberty to be silent. 
He had often noticed a great change in his internal 
sensations by just entering the room and seating 
himself amid the unspoken, presence of the Com- 
munity spirit. There should be perfect freedom, 
but no obligation to speak. Another suggested 
that we might find some aid in studying the rules 
which obtain in ordinary conversation between 
twos and threes. Very simple topics are at first 
touched upon; for instance, what you have been 
doing during the day. A third said that it had 
sometimes been remarked that one had to go to 
W. C., or the Villa, in order to find out what is oc- 
curring here outside of the meeting-hour. At those 
places are received reports of many things which 
are never heard of in our public gatherings. This 
shows that there is an abundance of material for 
general edification. A fourth observed that if those 
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who read the newspapers would give familiar ac- 
counts of affairs occurring in the outside world we 
might be from time to time considerably enter- 
tained. This was considered an excellent idea. 
We long ago abandoned the custom of regular 
newspaper-reading at this hour, but to have some 
one give in his own words an epitome of the most 
important events and topics would be an improv- 
ing exercise to the individual as well as a more 
agreeable method of communication to the hearers. 
One is inclined to become drowsy with too much 
reading. 

Some thought the presence of strangers was of- 
ten a clog to freedom of speech. Unless persons 
are vitally interested in us religiously or socially 
we are inevitably more or less cramped. More 
discrimination might be exercised. Casual visitors 
are satisfied to look in for a moment at the door, 
where they receive quite a different impression of 
the comparative numbers of young and old than 
they take during the day when the younger mem- 
bers are away at the shops or engaged in their va- 
rious avocations. However, we must not be too 
sensitive about having strangers in the room. It 
is no use for us to try to live a private life. Pub- 
licity is a part of the genius of Communism. If 
we speak from the heart in simplicity, we shall 
not care who hears. The discussion closed with 
the following extracts from a Home-Talk delivered 
twenty years ago, on 


EDIFICATION, 

“If I havea bright idea which comes with God’s 
inspiration, I can get no more until I have attend- 
ed to this one. The Lord will not skip. You must 
attend faithfully to what the Lord has already put 
into your mind before he will give you anything 
more. We may possibly find that a great deal of 
the obstruction that we experience from time to 
time in this matter, comes from letting a thing die 
in our minds, when it ought to be brought to birth. 
When you have a message from the Lord, out with 
it. That is the time for utterance. If you lay to 
heart this principle, and do not impose on the 
Lord, by asking him to give you bright ideas oc- 
casionally, while you make good use of some of 
them, and let the rest go; if you adopt the true, 
faith-principle, that you will accept what the Lord 
gives, and make good use of it promptly, you will 
get out of any difficulty which you may be in. 
When your mind becomes obstructed and be- 
fogged, you will often find that there is something 
you have not done which you should have done. 
Don’t let things accumulate on you, so as to pre- 
vent the proper disposal of what comes to hand. 
‘ Now is the accepted time, and now is the day of 
salvation.’ Now is the time to do useful things ; 
and you will never do them by putting them off. 
Walk while you have the light. That is an im- 
portant doctrine. 


“TI pity folks who have not the advantage of 
helping themselves by their own preaching. I 
have derived so much advantage from it, that I 
wish every body else could do the same. For my 
own digestion of truth it is worth everything to 
me to give it a clear showing. It is of no use for 
any one to think that it is a part of his privilege 
to be silent and passive. If persons are so, it is 
something that detracts from their edification and 
profit. 


“The spirit of utterance is fundamentally a 
spirit of boldness. Our women must not try to 
get freedom of utterance by itself; they must get 
courage. Sooner or later they will have to par- 
take of the lion-spirit of Christ. 
boldness, and you will have no difficulty in talking. 
The same boldness which will enable you to take 
the kingdom of heaven, will enable you to speak. 
Paul requests the Ephesians to pray for him, that 
he ‘may speak boldly, as he ought to speak.’ 


Get a spirit of. 





Courage is essential to your salvation, whether you 
talk or not. It is a generic virtue. You cannot 
have faith without courage; faith is essentially 
courage. There is boldness required to enter into 
the holiest. ‘Having therefore, brethren, bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest by the blood of 
Jesus,’ etc. When you look toward God, on the 
one hand, and the devil and hell on the other, you 
must have boldness. ‘The fearful and unbeliev- 
ing’ have no part in the kingdom of heaven. You 
must be bold if you want to be saved ; you must 
find boldness in the blood of Christ. Paul was 
not afraid of ‘ principalities and powers, nor life, 
nor death.’ That is the spirit that must circulate 
in us. That is the foundation of all manner of 
virtue ; it is virtue itself. The original meaning of 
the word virtue is manliness.” 


WALLINGFORD. 

Nov. 1.—The car of apples sent from O. C. ar- 
rived this afternoon ; but, wishing to give the fam- 
ily an agreeable surprise, M—— kept the fact very 
carefully concealed until after the evening reading, 
when he brought into the Hall two pans full of as fine- 
looking and delicious-flavored apples as one could 
wish to see. To show how complete was the surprise, 
and how much the apples were appreciated, you 
should have heard the cheers from the whole family. 


—The meeting-hour was mostly occupied by Mr. 
Burt in finishing his reading of the miracles re- 
corded in “Acts.” Interesting conversation fol- 
lowed in relation to the superior character of the 
miracles performed by Paul and the other apostles, 
as compared with the highest and most remarkable 
works of the kind witnessed among Spiritualists, 
Catholics, etc., at the present day. One point 
dwelt upon with special interest, was, that in 
all cases when Christ or the apostles performed 
miracles, the act carried with itself the conviction 
that it was done by the power of God, and thus 
affected the spirit as well as the body, and changed 
the character of the subject. 

—The fine weather lately has brought a large in- 
flux of “tramps.” The question of our duty toward 
them, was the subject of conversation in last even- 
ing’s meeting. It was decided to put the business 
of feeding “tramps” into the hands of the kitchen 
men, with the recommendation that the most of 
them be sent to town where there is a place pro- 
vided for feeding them. This forenoon we had an 
opportunity to put in practice our newly-adopted 
policy. The first customers were three stout-looking 
men who “happened” along at our breakfast-hour, 
coming directly from town. They were informed 
that there was a place in town specially provided 
for their entertainment, and were recommended to 
avail themselves of it. They respectfully declined, 
saying that they were on their way to Hartford, and 
it was too far out of their route. Mr. Perry was in- 
exorable, however, and they went on their way, 
whether “rejoicing” or not, is not quite certain. 
Two others of the same sort came afterward, and 
were referred to the beggars’ saloon in town, but, 
on leaving, they took another direction. 


SLEEPING IN A COLD ROOM. 





Hall’s Fournal of Health says that cold bed- 
chambers always imperil health and invite fatal 
diseases. Robust persons may safely sleep in a 
temperature of forty or under, but the old, the in- 
fant and the frail, should never sleep in a room 
where the atmosphere is much under fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


All know the danger of going direct into the cold 
from a very warm room. Very tow rooms, churches, 
theaters and the like, are ever warmer than seventy 
degrees. If it is freezing out-of-doors it is thirty 
degrees—the difference being forty degrees more. 
Persons will be chilled by such a change in ten 
minutes, although they may be actively walking. 


But to lie still in bed, nothing to promote the 





circulation, and breathe for hours an atmosphere 
of forty and even fifty degrees, when the lungs are 
at ninety-eight, istoo great a change. Many per- 
sons wake up in the morning with inflammation of 
the lungs who went to bed well, and are surprised 
that this should be the case. The cause may often 
be found in sleeping in a room the window of which 
has been foolishly hoisted for ventilation. The 
water-cure journals of the country have done an 
incalculable injury by the blind and indiscriminate 
advice of hoisting the window at night. 

The rule should be, everywhere during the part 
of the year when fires are kept burning, to avoid 
hoisting outside windows. It is safer and better to 
leave the chamber-door open, as also the fire-place, 
—then there is a draft up the chimney, while the 
room is not so likely to become cold. If there is 
some fire in the room all night the window may be 
opened aninch. It is safer to sleep in bad air all 
night with a temperature over fifty, than in a pure 
air with a temperature under forty. The bad air 
may sicken you but cannot kill you; the cold air 
can and does kill very often. 


The O. C. has a word to say in confirmation of 
the doctrine set forth in the above extract. For 
years after the Community started and while we 
were living in a wooden house rather hastily put 
up, and unblest with scientific ventilators, we 
were, some of us at least, almost fanatical in our 
ideas of ventilation. A fresh night breeze blowing 
stiffly on the face and head from one or more wide- 
open windows was the standard of ventilation for 
bedrooms adopted and carried out by the ex- 
tremists. The majority were more moderate in 
their demands, yet believed it their duty to have an 
inch or two of window open at night in all weath- 
ers. I well remember the colds and catarrhs that 
came on in winter—and how our meeting hour was 
often unmelodiously interrupted by a coughing 
chorus. But we have changed all this. Our 
present mansion is of brick and admirably provi- 
ded with ventiducts. These furnish fresh air and 
draw off the impure—creating a wholesome cir- 
culation all the time without any necessity for the 
raw night breezes. A thorough system of heating 
by steam renders the temperature of the house 
nearly even throughout. Registers in the large 
rooms supply volumes of warm air not only by day 
but by night in the coldest of the weather, thus 
creating a constant circulation of healthy breathing 
material. 

We believe as much as ever in giving our 
sleeping rooms a nice airing in the morning in all 
seasons and weathers. Many of the young people 
still adhere to a comparatively moderate allowance 
of open windows at night—enough to gently agi- 
tate the curtain, and produce a slight ripple in the 
air of the chamber. But as a whole we have 
changed our habits, and they now conform very 
much to Dr. Hall’s theory. It was not without 
some earnest effort on the part of J. H. N. for 
severa) years that the revolution was effected. It 
has produced a marked change for the better in 
the matter of colds and coughs. Our children in 
particular are almost exempt from them, and all 
classes enjoy a freedom from lung difficulties and 
catarrhal affections, unknown in former years. 

M. 


THE NEWS. 


The second annual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association is now in session in New York. 


Prince Bismarck has been appointed President of the 
Prussian Ministry as successor of Gen. Von Roon. 

The birthday of the Prince of Wales was celebrated 
in London on Monday, Nov. roth, with the most imposing 
ceremonies. 

Gerrit Smith publishes a letter in which he takes 
strong ground against granting State or Government aid 
to public schools. The schools, he thinks, like the 
churches, should be left in the hands of the people. 

A telegram from Le Verrier at the Paris Observatory 
to the Smithsonian Institute, announces the discovery 
of a comet at Marseilles by Caggia ; right ascension, 16 
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hours 23 minutes ; declination, plus 27 degrees 26 min- 
utes. 

Advices from London report an improvement in the 
financial condition of Lombard-st. An impending pan- 
ic during the last few days caused the Bank of England 
to advance its rate of discount to nine per cent., a figure 
always considered as the sure precursor of a financial 
convulsion. This high rate is intended to check the flow 
of specie out of the country. The increase of bullion 
at the Bank during the past two days amounts to $795, 
000, which allows an immediate issue of an equal amount 
in notes against this gold and enters into the reserve of 
the Banking department. 


Abram S. Hewitt, the receiver of the New York Mid- 
land Railway, made a statement toa Zribune reporter 
of the condition of the road when he took charge, 
and of his reasons for assuming such a responsibility. 
When he took possession of the road the arears of wages 
then due was $456.000, and the expenditures exceeded 
the receipts $3000 a day. By October he had, by the 
most rigid economy, succeeded in reducing expenditures 
$2,000 per day, and expected during the present month 
to, bring them within the receipts. The road has cost in 
round numbers thirty million dollars “on paper,” or 
about twenty-five millions in cash. He said the road 
was, at the time he was appointed receiver, utterly 
bankrupt, and was the worst case of financial mismanage- 
ment he ever met. Mr. Hewitt refuses all compensation 
for his services, and assumed his present position, which 
he claims occupies more of his attention than his own 
business, simply for the purpose of rescuing if possible 
the road from utter ruin, and the employees from the 
loss of their hard-earned wages. 


The capture of the Virginius and the shooting of four 
of her passengers by the Spanish authorities of Santiago 
de Cuba, is causing much excitement at Washington, and 
threatens to seriously disturb our relations with Spain. 
The State department has not yet received any official 
notification of the affair from our Consul at Santiago de 
Cuba, and is not prepared to state, except in general 
terms, what course the U. S. Government will pursue. 
Advices from private sources claim that the Virginius is 
an American steamer engaged in commerce between 
certain ports of Central America, the United States and 
the West Indies; that the steamer was engaged ina 
legitimate business and in no way violating the neutrali- 
ty laws in regard to the transportation of arms and am- 
munition to-the insurgents in Cuba; that while en- 
gaged in carrying freight and passengers between Pana- 
ma and the island of Jamaica she was pursued and cap- 
tured by a Spanish gun-boat, her passengers and crew put 
inirons and taken to Santiago de Cuba, where a court-mar- 
tial, condemned four of them to death and ordered them to 
be shot. ‘These first victims of Spanish cruelty 
were prominent men in the cause of Cuban liberty. 
Barnabe Varona, Pedro Cespedes, son of President Ces- 
pedes, Jesus del Sol, andGen. Ryan. When the official 
notification of the affair reached Madrid, the Span- 
ish Government, at the suggestion of Minister Sickles 
immediately telegraphed to Havana ordering a suspen- 
sion of all proceedings against the rest of the prisoners, 
and expressed their disapprobation of such barbarous, 
hasty and savage cruelty of the Cuban authorities in their 
treatment of suspected persons. The Spanish Govern- 
ment would have us believe that it is almost powerless 
to control the local authorities and volunteer troops of 
Cuba, and in consequence, seem to expect that suffering 
and outraged individuals and nations will exercise for- 
bearance and long-suffering, and not be ina hurry about 
reparation. That is all very well for a while, but the 
time will come, and there are indications that it is not far 
off, when the Spanish Government will be compelled to 
control those blood-thirsty colonists, or the rest of the 
world will do it for them, and put some sort of a check 
on Spanish ferocity and love of slaughter. 

A later dispatch from Havana announces the shoot- 
ing of Capt. Fry of the Virginius, and fifty-two of the 
passenger and crew by the Spanish authorities of Santia- 
go de Cuba. The news caused great excitement in offi- 
cial and diplomatic circles. at Washington, and the 
Government at once ordered several iron-clads and other 
vessels of war to be made ready for service at the 
earliest possible moment. The President and cabinet 
are thoroughly aroused ; and if the Spanish Government 


cannot enforce its orders in Cuba, the United States will 
enforce respect for its flag and protect the rights of its 
citizens. 





CANASTOTA. 





PAST AND PRESENT. 


N 1817 it existed as a collection of shanties 

built to shelter the workmen employed on the 
“great ditch” now known as the Erie Canal. 
In the fifty-six years intervening, its growth has 
been sure, though slow, until it had attained to a 
thrift and enterprise fully up to the average of the 
inland towns of this State. All the appliances 
needed for the business requirements of its 4,000 
people, such as banks, stores, offices and shops, 
gradually appeared. Churches, hotels, a costly 
railway depot, and an elegant public hall were not 
wanting to make complete this ambitious village. 
Now how changed the scene! The year 1873 is 
destined to be a most memorable one in its history, 
for ere it has expired, three conflagrations cumu- 
lating in destructiveness, have almost obliterated 
the business part of :he place. Thus runs the 
record: Thirty-five families made homeless. An 
area of six acres burned over, consuming property 
the assessed value of which was one-half that of 
the entire corporation. Truly a severe and most 
woful visitation of affliction on any place, espe- 
cially one of this size. Beside a calamity so over- 
whelming, any explanation as to the cause be- 
comes of minor though still of painful interest. It 
is enough to say that the suspicion of incendiary 
work proved correct. By the aid of a skillful de- 
tective the authorities captured and hold secure 
two men the perpretrators of these detestable vil- 
lainies. No motive beyond that of gratifying petty 
hatred against a few individuals has as yet been 
disclosed by them. Idleness, debauchery and a 
cold-blooded malignity and hatred of the village, 
exulting at the prospect of its utter destruction, 
make up the sickening details of their sworn con- 
fessions. t 


NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN.—Socrates, at an 
extreme age, learned to play on musical instru- 
ments, for the purpose of resisting the wear and 
tear of old age. 

Cato, at eighty years of age, thought proper to 
learn the Greek language. 

Plutarch, when between seventy and eighty, com- 
menced the study of Latin. 

Boccaccio was thirty years of age when he com- 
menced his studies in polite literature, yet he be- 
came one of the three great masters of the Tus- 
can dialect, Dante and Petrarch being the other 
two. 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sciences in his 
youth, but commenced the study of them when he 
was between fifty and sixty years of age. After 
this time he became a most learned antiquary 
and lawyer. 

Colbert, the famous French minister, at sixty 
years of age returned to his Latin and law studies. 

Ludovico, at the great age of one hundred and 
fifteen, wrote the memoirs of his own times. A 
singular exertion, noticed by Voltaire, who was 
himself one of the most remarkable instances of 
the progress of age in new studies. 

Ogilby, the translator of Homer and Virgil, was 
unacquainted with Latin and Greek till he was 
past fifty. 





Franklin did not fully commence his philosophi- 


cal pursuits till he had reached his fiftieth year. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked why he be- 
gan the study of law so late, answered that indeed 
he began it late, but he should therefore master it 
the sooner. 

Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, commenced 
the translation of the ///ad; and his most pleasing 
productions were written in his old age. 





Oneida Community Cooking, or a. Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, | Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ “* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00, 





STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


